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“Islamic Culture and the West” 


Following is a summary of the discussions at a 
Seminar on Islamic Culture held in New York, 1958- 
59, as reported under the title above in Brotherhood, 
the journal of the organization, World Brotherhood, 
304 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., lst Quarter 
1959: 

“With the sincere and frank mutual understanding 
between the West and Islam, and their integrity of 
purpose on the basis of the United Nations principles 
of equality, equity, and the rights of self-determination, 
it will be more than possible to establish close co- 
operation between the West and the Islamic World,” 
participants in the opening session of a World Brother- 
hood seminar series on Islamic Culture were assured 
by Dr. Najib-Ullah, former Ambassador of Afghanistan 
to the United States. The Arab statesman opened the 
meetings with a discussion of “The Unity and Diver- 
sity of Islam.” Seventy-five educators, clergy, indus- 
trialists, social workers, and diplomats, representing 
various nationalities and religions of the West and the 
Middle East, joined with 16 speakers and panelists in 
seeking a better understanding of patterns of thought 
prevailing in Islamic countries with a view toward 
improving communication between the Middle East 
and the West. 

The seminars sponsored by World Brotherhood were 
organized by Dr. Leon Zolondek, Arabic scholar and 
lecturer, and were led by Col. Harold Riegelman, New 
York attorney. They were held at the Building for 
Brotherhood in New York. 
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Unity and Diversity In Islam 


Dr. Najib-Ullah’s emphasis on the geographical ex- 
tent of Islam and the racialrand cultural diversity of 
the Muslim peoples formed he background for later 
discussions. Similarly, his exposition of the “strong 
link of community and identity among Muslim na- 
tions” was confirmed by other speakers. He attributes 
Muslim unity to three factors: religion, the Islamic 
culture and civilization, and the identity of the present 
political and economic problems throughout the Is- 
lamic world. 


Cultural Patterns 


In a paper on “Aspects of Islamic Culture” Dr. 
Edwin E. Calverley, professor of Arabic and Islamics 
at Hartford Theological Seminary, gave major attention 
to refuting some of the mistaken ideas that Western 
minds hold concerning Islam—religious, sociological, 
psychological, and historical. He concluded with the 
assertion: “The religion of Islam is still growing in 
certain regions because it still offers religious, ethical, 
economic, political, and social advantages to indi- 
viduals and communities. These are peaceful methods, 
far better than war, and entirely compatible with 
world brotherhood.” 


As a panelist, Professor Emil Lengyel of New York 
University described some of the revolutionary ideas 
that Mohammad’s teachings injected into the culture 
of his era. Among them were the prohibition of usury, 
the obligation to give alms to the poor, and the crea- 
tion of a religious brotherhood within which aid is given 
to the weak of the community. 


Islamic Law 


The fourth session, on “Islamic Law and the Modern 
Islamic State,” was led by Sir Saba Habachy, con- 
sultant for the Arabian-American Oil Company. Sir 
Saba said that the Shari’ah is a living system of law 
that functions today within Muslim states and is rec- 
ognized by international legal bodies. He sees as rea- 
sons for the survival of the Shari’ah: (1) It is a 
comprehensive system that embraces all fields of hu- 
man relations; (2) it is “so logical in its construction, 
so human in its approach, so lofty in its ideals” ; (3) it 
has maintained a balance between the forces of con- 
servatism and the forces of change. 

When the Charter of the United Nations and the 
Statute of the World Court were drawn up, the Shar- 
i’ah received international recognition as one of the 
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world’s great systems of law. “The Shari’ah includes 
an important body of rules of International Law,” Sir 
Saba stated. “In war, it prescribes humane conduct; 
in victory, magnanimity; and in peace, scrupulous re- 
spect for compacts and treaties.” Furthermore, Muslim 
Law has given the modern world several instruments 
of international commercial transactions — among them, 
the bill of exchange. 


Process of Westernization 


“How far can Islam find an affinity with the spiritual 
values [of the West] and to what extent can they be 
acceptable to the Muslim world?” Dr. I. H. Qureshi, 
visiting professor of history, Columbia University, 
asked in consideration of “Islam and the Process of 
Westernization.” 

To his self-imposed question, Dr. Qureshi an- 
swered: “Islam drank deep from the very springs which 
have nurtured Western culture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Western thought does not appear to 
be such a foreigner to Islamic thought patterns that 
it can not be assimilated. Such assimilation has been 
made easier by the fact that Western thought itself 
has not been immune from Muslim influence. ... It 
was through the Latin translations of Arabic works 
that the West renewed its acquaintance with the 
Greek thinkers. The influence of Islam is not too dif- 
ficult to trace in western mathematics, physics, medi- 
cine, literature, architecture, music, and even traditions 
of chivalry. This has created an affinity between the 
world of Islam and the West which has proved to be 
a potent factor in the Westernization of the Muslim 
peoples. . . . Because of its simple, rational, and easily 
intelligible creed and a practical approach to life, Is- 
lam does not create impenetrable barriers between 
itself and rational progress.” 
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Modern Islamic Society 


In the final seminar meeting on “The Development 
of Modern Islamic Society,” the speakers gave atten- 
tion to major avenues of social progress: “Family 
Relations and Governmental Authority,’ “Natural Re- 
sources and Trade,” “Mass Communications and Contact 
with Other Cultures.” 

Speaking to the first subject, Dr. Najib-Ullah 
pointed to the ways in which the teachings of Mo- 
hammad strengthened family tradition by (1) clearly 
stating the duties of parents toward their children and 
the responsibility of children for parents in their old 
age ; (2) securing a higher legal and moral position for 
women; and (3) equalizing inheritance to prevent fa- 
voritism. 

Concerning government, Dr. Najib-Ullah said: “In 
general, the Muslim nations never ceased to expect 
from their respective authorities that they assure the 
rule of justice and equality and provide the means of 
public prosperity. .. . The Koran and the Shari’ah 

. . allow the Muslims to withdraw their allegiance 
from their rulers if they fail to comply with the basic 
principles of justice and those of competence which 
are prescribed, or if they become subservient to out- 
side domination.” 

“Islam considers that all earthly goods, all natural 
resources, and what the modern economists call 
‘wealth,’ whether movable or immovable, belong to 
Almighty God,” Sir Saba Habachy declared in his 
paper on economic considerations. According to the 
teaching of Islam, he said that to be rich by legitimate 
means is not blameworthy. The social function of 
property is emphasized, and the search, discovery, and 
development of natural resources are encouraged. 

After pointing out that Muslim Law does not re- 
strict ownership of natural resources to Muslims, he 
concluded: “To sum up, a Muslim looks on land, 
natural resources, oil, and other minerals in a fair and 
constructive manner which does not constitute any 
hindrance to international cooperation.” 

Russell Stevenson of Church World Service, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, compared Arab and West- 
ern attitudes toward mass communications and toward 
other cultures. He made three general points: (1) In 
the Arab world mass media communicate more to 
groups than to individuals; (2) Arabic often allows 
no exact translation, and, therefore, language differ- 
ences impeded inter-communication ; (3) both cultures 
should “find ways to ensure that the machine will not 
destroy the man”; i.e., that mass communications are 
used to good purposes rather than for mutual distrust 
and destruction. He described many of the “insular” 
thought habits of the Western world and the “com- 
pulsion to conform,” saying : “There is much to emulate 
in the treatment the Arabs have for centuries accorded 
those of other cultures. The most singular evidence of 
this is the cosmopolitan character of the major cities 
and towns of the area. . . . This hospitality to other 
peoples and other cultures is not a recent development. 
It finds its rootage in the teaching and traditions of 
Islam.” 


Interpretation of Islam 


Xavier de Planhol, a French author, writes that 
“Islam is a city dweller’s religion,” in the book The 
World of Islam, published in English by the Cornell 
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University Press (Ithaca, N.Y., 1959. $2.00). The work 
emphasizes “the mutual relations of geography and 
religion.” 

“In the countries where Islam originally took shape 
there were almost no social classes other than nomads 
and city dwellers,” says Mr. de Planhol, and these 
nomads are considered as little more than second class 
recruits to the city and to Islam. “They are often 
thought to be bad men and dubious religionists, brawl- 
ers and blasphemers.” 

The disapproval of the city Moslem for the country 
nomad is based on a number of factors, the author 
states. “First of all, the cornerstone of Islam is prayer, 
and communal prayer. The most important prayer of 
all occurs on Friday, when the whole community as- 
sembles to pray. Such a custom requires a permanent 
mosque. . . . The mosque with its basin for sacred 
ablutions, and the elaborate installation which that 
requires, the five daily prayers at the call of the muez- 
zin, the fast of Ramadan with its nocturnal activities 
... these are town rather than country practices.” 

“City life, which is indispensable to communal 
prayer, is equally indispensable to the dignity of life 
which Islam demands. The true Moslem must lead a 
middle-class life.” Women must be veiled, a require- 
ment difficult to maintain in rural and nomadic life. 
“The city is a military fortress, but, more importantly. 
it is a pillar of the faith and the framework within 
which to live the good life.” 

The author considers the effects of geography, cli- 
mate, commerce, and other elements on the character 
of the Islamic religion. He also indicates that certain 
attitudes which Mohammad had in the seventh cen- 
tury still affect present day thinking. He suggests 
that Islam’s negative attitude toward agriculture may 
be due in part to the so-called “Oral Traditions” which 
were filled with a spirit hostile to the peasantry. 

The volume is one of a series by the Cornell Press 
on the Middle East. 


Development and Dynamism of Islam 


The development and dynamism of the Muslim’s 
faith are stressed in the book, Jslam in Modern His- 
tory, by Wilfred Cantwell Smith (New York, New 
American Library, 1959. 50 cents. A reprint of a cloth- 
peony book published by Princeton University Press, 
1957). 

Islam is a religion and “like other world faiths it 
overflows all definition both because it is open at one 
end to the immeasurable greatness of the Divine, and 
because also it relates at the other end to the im- 
measurable diversity of the human.” “The reality of 
Islam is a personal, living faith, new every morning in 
the heart of individual Muslims.” 

Muslim society “pulsates with the vitality of a pro- 
foundly held and deeply personal conviction, a relig- 
ious conviction that is warm and meaningful for the 
individual member. ... A social order and its activities 
are the expression in a practical form of a Muslim’s 
personal faith. ... The religious conviction of a Muslim 
implies participation in the group. .. . The religious 
experience of a Muslim is his experience in the group. 
... Membership in the community . . . is an aspect 
of a personal Islam. . . . Salvation in Islam is, admit- 
tedly, by faith, not by works. Yet it is a faith in the 
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validity of works. It is faith in God, and in the obli- 
gatoriness of what He has enjoined. A Muslin is saved 
not in the final analysis by doing good works; but by 
recognizing that they are good, that he ought to do 
them.” 

There is much tension today as a result of the 
demands of an ancient faith and the pressures of a 
secular modern world. 

The great Muslim areas of the world are the Indo- 
Muslim, the Pakistani, the Persian, the Turkish, the 
Arab, and the Indonesian communities. It may be that 
Islamic power is moving eastward from the Mediter- 
ranean to Southeast Asia. The creative devolpment of 
Islam in our time probably rests with those who sub- 
ordinate institutional history “to their lively sense of 
the living God,” and who pursue “that social justice 
that was once the dominant note of the faith and the 
dominant goal of its forms and institutions.” 


Youth in the Middle East 


The upheaval in the Middle East and the meaning 
of this situation for the young people who live there 
are interpreted by Glora M. Wysner in a book, Caught 
in the Middle (New York, Friendship Press, 1958. 
$2.95). 

“Youth in the Middle East are struggling to scale 
the walls that hem them in—walls of tradition, walls 
of poverty, walls of limited opportunity. . . . Caught 
in the middle in a wealthy home or a poor village, a 
refugee camp or a modern city, they live in a time of 
turmoil in which they yearn for understanding, friend- 
ship, encouragement.” 

“Momentous events are happening in such rapid suc- 
cession in the Middle Fast that what is written today 
may be inaccurate or out of date tomorrow. Both 
adults and youth are caught in these changes; in fact, 
youth are helping some of them to come to pass.” 

In the Middle East are lands with many villages, in 
which many people make a living and are never noted 
in the headlines. Ancient customs are, however, being 
affected by modern influence. “Birth Makes a Differ- 
ence” is the title of one chaper. The religious group, 
the economic group, the national group all play large 
roles in determining the opportunities, or the lack of 
them, of the vouth of the area. 

No one can state future courses of events with as- 
surance, Dr. Wysner states. She indicates that among 
the people at present there is interest in land reform, 
standards of living, training for youth, sports, a peace- 
ful world. Dr. Wysner lists a number of questions 
bt the youth of America are asking about the Middle 

ast. 

There is a brief description of “the holy land today.” 
The functions of the Christian churches of the Middle 
East and of the missions are stated in terms of per- 
sonal ministry, fellowship, and social action with re- 
spect to great economic and social issues. Toward the 
end of the book Dr. Wysner writes: “The whole world 
_ a lot of problems akin to those in the Middle 

ast.” 


Symposium on Modern China 


Contemporary China and the Chinese is the subject 
of a symposium in The Annals, January 1959, edited 
by Howard L. Boorman of Columbia University (The 
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Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. $2.00). There are articles 
on both Communist China and noncontinental China 
in Taiwan. The scope of the treatment by 14 authors 
is indicated by the following paragraphs of the editor’s 
foreword : 

“The overwhelmingly dominant segment of the China 
scene today is Communist China. During the past 
decade, the Chinese Communists have welded the 
mainland into a single political unit for the first time 
in the experience of living Chinese. They have estab- 
lished a unified structure of organizational control 
embracing roughly a quarter of the earth’s population. 
And they have embarked upon a program of total 
mobilization of mainland China’s energies and re- 
sources to attain their long-term domestic goals: mod- 
ernization and industrialization: In the economic sphere, 
the Communist leaders in Peking are following, basic- 
ally, the course taken by the Russians a generation 
ago. They aim at a high rate of national economic 
growth characterized by a high rate of net investment 
and by a pattern of investment allocation giving prior- 
ity to heavy industry. Against this background of 
economic expansion, mainland China during 1958 
launched another major political and social transforma- 
tion through the establishment of large-scale ‘people’s 
communes’ designed to be the ‘primary unit’ in the 
reorganization of Chinese society on collective terms. 
While the long-range implications of the new com- 
munal system are unclear, its immediate utility is 
apparent. The system provides Peking with a nation- 
wide series of huge labor units, mobilized and regi- 
mented, to carry out state projects—agricultural, 
industrial, or military—as required. 

“The price of totalitarian advance toward the goal 
of maximum national power has unquestionably been 
high. Many frictions, inherent in the wrenching proces- 
ses of political, economic, and social reorganization, 
have become apparent ; an unknown quantity of discon- 
tent has accompanied the intensive changes pressed in 
both countryside and city. Yet the Communists retain 
a firm grasp upon the essential levers of control and 
upon the loyalties of substantial groups in the Chinese 
population, with the result that dissatisfaction and re- 
sentment have not burgeoned into active resistance 
sufficient to affect the viability of the regime. 

“The record of the past few years indicates that 
Communist China has, on balance, expanded its na- 
tional capabilities at a more rapid pace than that 
attained by Russia during the comparable period after 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. This coercive effort 
aimed at the accelerated development of a strong base 
for Chinese national power—industrial, technological, 
and military—has manifold international implications. 
Allied with the Soviet Union, Communist China is 
committed to maintaining the unity and increasing the 
strength of the Communist bloc. At the same time, 
the rulers in Peking are pursuing an active foreign 
policy aimed at consolidation of national security in- 
terests, at extension of Communist influence and au- 
thority in Asia, and at attainment of international 
status as a major power. 

“So far as the United States is concerned, the em- 
ergence of Communist China as a major factor in the 
politics of contemporary Asia has posed critical prob- 
lems both of national policy and national understand- 
ing. Yet (outside the American government) the 


search for an adequate and expanding body of reason- 
ably reliable data and for informed interpretation on 
contemporary China has been only intermittent and 
inadequate. In part, this lag has been due to a 
domestic milieu which tended to make China an issue 
for partisan controversy rather than a subject for de- 
tached appraisal. And, in the universities, serious work 
has been hindered by propinquity in time, by paucity 
in trained manpower, and, not least, by the fact that 
the study of China has traditionally been oriented 
toward historical and humanistic inquiry. 


“In this situation, the universities of the United 
States now have a unique opportunity to develop more 
empirical and analytic studies of current Chinese problems 
and to expand the application of the social science dis- 
ciplines to a major and still relatively unexplored 
sector of the non-Western world. Since the Chinese 
Communist system promises a relatively high survival 
potential, the problem of understanding its present 
structure and of estimating its future course of devel- 
opment constitutes one of the primary issues facing 
the United States today. The papers in this issue of 
The Annals reflect both the strengths and the limita- 
tions of our present state of knowledge. While they 
provide no final answers to the dilemmas inherent in 
a subject at once contemporary and controversial, 
these articles suggest the range of problems remain- 
ing to be explored and indicate again the growing 
need for increased programs of training and research 


attuned to current as well as past perspectives in 
Asia.” 


Kagawa 


The spirit of a man who has been concerned “only 
with the poor and homeless of the slums and the 
underpaid workers and farmers” is interpreted in the 
story of Toyohiko Kagawa, A Seed Shall Serve by 
Charlie May Simon (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1958. $3.00). Kagawa decided to become a Christian 
minister while in his teens, after he had been taught 
by Christian missionaries. 

Although deprived of normal family experience as 
a child, Kagawa became a compassionate evangelist 
who also taught religion in terms of specifics. He 
continues his interest in Christian education that in- 
cludes reference to social welfare, housing, health, 
settlement houses, and cooperatives. Of the latter 
Kagawa became a thorough student in all parts of 
the world. He has on several occasions been heard 
gladly by many people in the United States. He has 
written poetry, meditations on the cross, as well as 
articles on techniques of economic democracy. 


A Guide to International Affairs 


“The public has the challenging obligation to in- 
form itself, as clearly and dispassionately as possible, 
of the issues and the facts that are the materials of 
foreign affairs,” William Lytle Schurzw rites in Ameri- 
can Foreign Affairs (New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1959. $4.50.) One of the chapters describes the organ- 
ization of the United States Department of State and 
indicates how foreign policy is made. 

Mr. Schurz was once on the staff of the State De- 
partment and now teaches at the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade at Phoenix, Arizona. 
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He generalizes at one point: “The details are worked 
out by the foreign offices and the ultimate application 
of policies must be left to the professionals, but the 
general framework within which a particular country’s 
foreign affairs are to be conducted is liable to be set 
by the consensus of its public opinion.” 

There are various bibliographies and lists of per- 
jodicals and organizations interested in international 
relations. 


“Foreign Policy and Christian Conscience” 


“Questions of method in foreign policy seems to me 
to be generally a much more fitting subject for Christ- 
jan concern than questions of purpose,” George F. 
Kennan states in an article, title above, in The Atlantic 
Boston, May, 1959. The text was originally given in 
a lecture at Princeton Theological Seminary, and in 
an editorial note it is stated that Mr. Kennan was 
“speaking as a Presbyterian . . ., also as a diplomat. . . .” 

“In the fabric of international life, there are a great 
many questions that have no certain Christian signi- 
ficance at all. They represent conflicts between those 
elements of secular motivation which are themselves 
without apparent Christian meaning: commercial in- 
terests, prestige considerations, fears, and what not. 
I do not think one can conclude that it matters greatly 
to God whether the free trade area or the Common 
Market prevails in Europe, whether the British fish 
or do not fish in Icelandic territorial waters, or even 
whether Indians or Pakistani run Kashmir. It might 
matter but it is hard for us, with our limited vision, 
to know.” 


But what about the cold war, colonialism, under- 
developed areas, the United Nations as an institution, 
the atom bomb? “Are not Christian values involved 
in our attitude toward these questions?” 

Conditions within both the United States and the 
Soviet Union “should cause us to be cautious in 
drawing conclusions about the merit in God’s eyes 
of any particular form of society.” “We must concede 
the possibility that there might be some areas of con- 
flict involved in this cold war which a Divine Power 
could contemplate only with a sense of pity and 
disgust for both parties, and others in which He 
might even consider us to be wrong.” 

As for judgments of colonialism, we might bear in 
mind our own failure to find a Christian solution to 
racial problems. Colonial areas are “tragic situations.” 
“Let us not abuse the confidence of Christ by invok- 
ing his judgment one way or another on situations 
that were obviously beyond the power of mortal man 
to prevent and are now beyond the power of mortal 
man to liquidate without pain or strife.” 

Foreign aid and technical assistance present us with 
only limited possibilities. “The less we try to clothe 
it in the trappings of disinterested altruism—to view 
it as Christian charity—the more we can show it as 
a rational extrapolation of our own national interest, 
the better understood and the more effective it is 
going to be abroad.” 

“No particular Christian sanctity” attaches to the 
decisions taken in the United Nations, but “the U.N. 
does represent the germ of something immensely 
necessary and immensely hopeful for this endangered 
world; namely, a sense of conscience higher than the 
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national one, a sense of the fellowship of fate by which 
we are all increasingly bound together. I cannot con- 
ceive of a satisfactory future for humanity that does 
not embrace, and draw its strength from, the growth 
of this consciousness.” The U.N. is thus a symbol to 
be cherished and guarded. 

The institution of war has always presented “dilem- 
mas for Christian thought to which no satisfactory 
answer has even been offered.” “I cannot help feeling 
that the weapon of indiscriminate mass destruction 
goes further than anything the Christian ethic can 
properly accept.” The new weapons do offend the 
usual conception of Christian ethics. 

Mr. Kennan regrets “as an American and as a 
Christian” that great areas with civilian populations 
were bombed in World War II, but the problem in- 
volved was not an easy one. In the future “let us have 
no part in making millions of women and children and 
noncombatants hostages for the behavior of their gov- 
ernments.” 

It is said that “this means defeat.” “To this I can 
only reply: I am skeptical of the meaning of ‘victory’ 
and ‘defeat’ in their relation to modern war between 
great countries. To my mind the defeat is war itself.” 

There appears to be enough present and future 
danger to health from atomic fallout to warrant “a 
serious readiness to work toward the elimination of 
the experiments with atomic explosives.” 


For an Agonizing Reappraisal 


Norman Hill and Doniver Lund, in their book, /f 
The Churches Want World Peace, recommend that 
the churches should encourage several hundred church 
officials to understand the economics of international 
technical assistance rather than issue pronouncements 
on specific issues of international affairs. “The churches 
should undertake a reappraisal of their polices, however 
agonizing the task may be.” Norman Hill is professor of 
international relations at the University of Nebraska. 
Doniver Lund teaches history and political science at Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College. Dr. Hill wrote the manuscript, 
based on his own research and that of Dr. Lund (New 
York, Macmillian Company, 1958. $3.00). 


Protestant churches generally became interested 
systematically in international relations at about the 
time of World War I, whereas the Roman Catholic 
tradition of thought and action is traced from the 5th 
Century A.D. There is much testimony that foreign 
missions have been identified with Western imperial- 
ism. In the Spanish-American War of 1898, Protes- 
tantism manifested “special enthusiasm.” Its leaders 
had been impressed by Spanish inhumanity and by 
opportunities for missionary activities in the Philip- 
pines. The era of 1918-39 is described as one of “trial 
and error.” 

When recent church activities on behalf of world 
peace are reviewed, a “schism” is found between paci- 
fists and non-pacifists. There has also been a mixture 
of “old and new methods.” The “new” methods used 
are exemplified by the work of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. These ecumenical approaches “reduce the 
element of national bias in favor of a broader inter- 
national perspective.” But national and international 
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leaders still know the views of “few of the church 
members who sit in the pews on Sunday... .” 


The thinking manifested at the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council and other evidence are cited to 
indicate that there is “a determined church” working 
on international relations. The chief question is over 
present methods. Are the present methods of the 
churches effective or can they be made effective? 

“What more constructive purpose could the chur- 
ches, the keepers of the nation’s conscience, serve 
than to help us hold on to ethical principles when 
they properly apply and always to encourage respect 
for hard facts?” 


The churches “will accomplish little by trying to 
tell the people and the government what specific pol- 
icies are sound and what are unsound; the truth is far 
too illusory, and those who dogmatically claim to 
know it open themselves to suspicion. The better 
course for the churches to pursue is to help, along 
with the teachers and the family, to build better men 
and women who together will constitute a society of 
quality, a society fitted by its ideology and character 
to play its proper role in foreign affairs. . . . The 
churches may continue to inculcate an ethical outlook 
which will give our policies a proper ethical content.” 

Pronouncements on the “fundamentals of interna- 
tional relations, widely supported and thoroughly pre- 
pared, offer advantages which the pronouncements of 
today on the concrete issues of policy could never 
embody.” 


The United Nations as a Living Institution 


An analysis and evaluation of The United Nations, 
combining realism with idealism, is written by Leland 
M. Goodrich (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1959, $7.50). The author teaches at Columbia 
University. He finds that many observers of the U.N. 
can be divided into two groups: those who view it 
with the optimism of the confirmed internationalists, 
and those who regard it as a “factor of little or no 
constructive usefulness in a world of competing na- 
tional interests and power rivalries.” 

Professor Goodrich first gives an account of the 
beginnings of international organization in the modern 
world, showing that the various states engaged in 
some forms of international organization prior even 
to the League of Nations. He reviews the League 
experience briefly and then describes the establish- 
ment of the U.N. 

The U.N. is well interpreted as a living institution. 
References are made to its various efforts to keep 
the peace, to protect human rights, to promote eco- 
nomic and social welfare, to help dependent peoples. 

There is no satisfactory method of measuring re- 
sults or shortcomings of the U.N. It deals with thorny 
problems which “remain unsolved.” It has prevented 
some hostilities. Little use has been made of the 
International Court of Justice. “Cold War” issues have 
been “resistant” to U.N. treatments. Regulation of 
armaments has not been achieved. 

The U.N. has carried out well a number of emer- 
gency tasks. It has demonstrated vital cooperation in 
the realm of technical assistance. 

All in all, “the U.N. has shown a remarkable capa- 
city for development within the limits of the existing 
Charter.” It is functioning day by day as “ ‘a center 


for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attain. 
ment’” of common ends, in the words of the present 
Secretary-General, Dag Hammarskjold. 


Multilateral Technical Assistance 


Eighty-five governments have contributed a total 
of $235,000,000 to the United Nations program of 
technical cooperation with the underdevolped nations 
during ten years, the Technical Assistance Board of 
the U.N. reported in its latest annual report. (Annual 
Report of the Technical Assistance Board for 1958. 
New York, Technical Assistance Committee, United 
Nations, 1959, $1.25. U.N. publications may be pur- 
chased from International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y.). 

As a result of the program, some 14,000 persons 
from the nations requesting technical assistance have 
been trained. 

The projects carried on in the field now take on an 
increasingly multilateral aspect. In the first year of 
operations, Britain, France, and the U.S. supplied over 
50 per cent of the experts sent into the underdeveloped 
nations. In 1958 these three nations supplied only 36 
per cent of the total of technicians. In 1950-51, 61 
nations supplied experts; in 1958, 77 countries fur- 
nished them. 

In 1958, India received 146 technically-trained per- 
sons, and sent out 109 for service in other nations. 

In the Report, 54 of the projects are analyzed. These 
were carried out in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

For 1960, all programs are being reduced 5 per cent 
below the levels of 1959. The United States, which 
has been contributing 45 per cent of the cost of the 
program, will contribute 40 per cent. 


Forty Years of the ILO 


James T. Shotwell, president emeritus of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, interprets 
the events leading to the formation of the International 
Labor Orangization in 1919 and also reviews its his- 
tory in an article, “Recollections on the Founding of 
the ILO,” in the Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, June, 1959. Dr. Shotwell had a part in the 
founding. The ILO has recently celebrated 40 years 
of activity. The United States has been a member for 
25 years. The ILO is now one of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. Among Dr. Shotwell’s 
concluding words were the following: 

“The ILO now has to its credit the achievement 
not merely of survival through World War II but of 
a vast co-operative effort at human betterment, the 
register of an ever-strengthening social conscience 
the world over. 

“During the 40 vears of its existence, the ILO 
has adopted 111 international labor conventions cov- 
ering a great variety of labor problems. These include 
forced labor; discrimination in employment; the 
safety and health of workers, not only those in in- 
dustries at home but also seamen and sailors on the 
high seas; the employment of women; collective 
bargaining; unemployment; the 8-hour day; social 
security; and freedom of association. So carefully are 
its draft conventions considered in Conference, after 
being painstakingly worked out by the highly quali- 
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fied staff of the International Labor Office, that more 
that 90 of them have become effective and binding 
upon the countries which ratified them. The measure 
of this achievement can best be appreciated against 
the background of history, for when the ILO was 
founded there were only three international labor 
conventions, one dealing with conditions of nightwork 
in bakeries and the two mentioned previously which 
were on the agenda of the first conference. Although 
the United States has ratified only seven, six of which 
have to do with maritime problems, this record does 
not mean that our country has lagged behind other 
nations in the betterment of industrial conditions; it 
is primarily due to the difference in procedure which 
leaves legislation on many social problems in the 
hands of the States. Throughout the years, the United 
States has built up an impressive record in labor 
legislation—Federal as well as State.” 


A French Protestant layman and politician has 
urged that the wealth of the industrialized nations of 
the world be “regularly devoted” to providing aid for 
underdeveloped areas. 

The speaker was Professor Andre Philip, of the 
faculty of the University of Paris and a former Cabi- 
net Minister. He addressed a service of worship mark- 
ing the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 
International Labor Organization held [1959] under 
joint auspices of the World Council of Churches and 
the National Protestant Church of Geneva. 

Professor Philip urged that not only material aid, 
but also technical assistance, should be provided to 
underdeveloped countries by men who are well-in- 
formed about the country and “inspired with the 
desire to help its people become free men who can 
enter into the world-wide community of mankind.” 

He emphasized that Christians know that such free- 
dom cannot be identified with any particular civiliza- 
tion and that “there will never be a society which can 
be described as ‘Christian’. The Christian lives in 
freedom, not through freedom. . . . glorifies 
God alone. We must be his loyal instruments by 
resisting evil and bringing a little more justice and 
freedom into the world.” 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, conducted the service. 
The lessons were read by Sir Guildhaume Myrddin- 
Evans, a member and former chairman of the govern- 
ing body of ILO, and by Pastor Roger Campiche, 
vice-president of the association of Geneva pastors. 

The ILO, which is the oldest of the specialized 
agencies which form the “United Nations family”, 
has headquarters in Geneva. 


—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


The Story of UNICEF 


The cruel toll of hunger, disease, and death among 
humanity’s billion children is related by Robert L. 
Heilbroner in a pamphlet, Mankind’s Children, pub- 
lished by Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. (1959, 25 cents). 

“What is new in the long perspective of history,” 
Mr. Heilbroner continues, “is that in the last 150 years 
some children, largely in the West, have been rescued 
from the eternal circle of suffering and early death. 
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And what is newer still is the possibility that for the 
first time all children in the world may join those in 
the West in their chances for life and health and 
happiness.” 


The role of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) in the crusade in which many organiza- 
ions and governments are cooperating to break this 
sternal circle of suffering is described. 

“UNICEF's symbol is a child drinking a cup of 
milk, and appropriately so,” Mr. Heilbroner writes. 
“For hunger has always been the first enemy of 
mankind’s children, and UNICEF has attacked it on 
a gargantuan scale. As a result the UNICEF cup of 
milk is known literally throughout the world. So are 
its initials. ‘I know what UNICEF means,’ said a little 
Italian girl. ‘It is the American word for cow.’ 

“After more than a decade of hard work, UNICEF 
feels it is off to a good start,” Mr. Heilbroner asserts. 
“For while no one has counted up precisely how many 
bellies it has thelped to fill, how many sores it has 
helped to heal, or how many lives it has helped to 
save, the statistics of a single vear’s work that it 
helped to bring about give some idea of what these 
totals might be: 


15,400,000 children vaccinated against TB. 
“32,000,000 children protected against malaria. 
“3,500,000 children (and parents) treated for yaws. 
“1,000,000 children treated for trachoma. 
“5,300,000 children or mothers given milk rations.” 


Society for International Development 


The Society for International Development, 10614 
St. Paul St., Kensington, Md., has been organized to 
provide a forum for the exchange of ideas among 
persons professionally concerned with the vital prob- 
lems of economic and social development and techni- 
cal cooperation in free societies. It includes various 
nationalities and professions, and aims to promote 
communication among a growing group of people 
with many common interests. It plans to publish a 
quarterly journal, encourage local chapters, and in 
other ways promote the exchange of personnel and 
information. The Society held its first annual inter- 
national conference in Washington in 1959. 


“To Plow With Hope” 


Vivid accounts of recent events among the “hungry 
billion” of people in the world and of international 
cooperation in technical assistance for the purpose of 
improving conditions are found in Donald Kk. Faris’ 
book, To Plow With Hope (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. $3.75). 


Donald Faris, who was educated in agriculture and 
theology and once served the United Church of Can- 
ada in China, clothes his statistics with human com- 
passion as he writes of hunger, health, education, 
population (including the current “explosion”), land 
and homes, growth of industry, the need of capital, 
in the developing nations. 

Stated somewhat differently, he portrays dramas of 
population and subsistence, health and hunger, land 
and industry, needs and means. 


Then he describes the now numerous and varied 
techniques in use in the stimulation of self help and 
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mutual aid. Included are the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Program, the unilateral United States 
program, the Colombo plan (initiated by the British), 
the work of many voluntary agencies (including the 
pioneering health and farm programs of churches), 
the Sino-Soviet bloc activities, and national develop- 
ment efforts. 


Yet the total effort appears slight in the face of the 
social trends and needs of rice farmers in poverty in 
India and of many others in the world suffering from 
famine, poor sanitation, etc. For every $40 spent by 
Canadians and Americans for their own protection 
they spend but $1 on the forms of “creative goodwill” 
here interpreted, Mr. Faris writes. What are the dy- 
namics of further progress? Where can we turn for 
the motivation? Could our total program become an 
“outgoing expression of human brotherhood to meet 
the needs of suffering humanity”? Could we become 
practical idealists? 

There are evidences of forces of regeneration, 
including representatives of Buddhists, Hindus, Mos- 
lems cooperating with those of the Christian com- 
munity. “Armies” of volunteers are declared to be 
needed to engage in peaceful programs against pov- 
erty, ignorance, and disease. 


“Is it to religion” that we should turn? Why have 
those in the Christian communitv, numbering over 
800,000,000 persons in the world,” proved to be so 
ineffective in the face of the world’s need? 

Friendship, dignity, self-realization cannot be 
bought. How can they be developed? Perhaps the 
youth of the nations can supply an answer, Mr. 
Faris concludes. 


Huxley Re-examines “Brave New World” 


Aldous Huxley has taken another good look at 
Brave New World, his book of fiction published early 
in the 1930’s, and has written Brave New World Re- 
visited, in which he is essayist, teacher, and preacher 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. $3.00). 


In Brave New World in the year 632 A.F. (after 
Ford) war is abolished, population is stabilized, and 
the people are contented because of the use of drugs 
and because of the propaganda managed by their 
rulers. Mr. Huxlev compares this prophetic vision of 
his with George Orwell’s 1984 in which that English 
author foresaw a dictatorship based upon repression 
of dissent. Mr. Huxley in his latest book thinks that 
his own vision of a dictatorship by infliction of “hu- 
miliating pleasure” is more likely to occur than Mr. 
Orwell’s view of a dictator inflicting pain. 


Mr. Huxley pays special attention to recent devel- 
opment of subliminal advertising, brain washing, and 
the varied processes that go on under the label of 
“motivational research.” 


But the teacher and preacher closes with prescrip- 
tions of what we should do to avoid this dictatorship. 
He pleads for recognition of certain values: freedom, 
charity, compassion, and intelligence. “Love is as 
necessary to human beings as food and shelter.” But 
without intelligence “love is impotent and freedom 
unattainable.” 

“Education for freedom must begin by stating facts 
and enunciating values, and must go on to develop 
appropriate techniques for realizing the values. . . .” 


A Soldier on “The Useless Weapon” 


A discussion of modern nuclear arms under the title 
“The Useless Weapon,” by Lt. Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips, 
a British soldier decorated for valor, appears in The 
Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., August 15, 
ae The following paragraphs sum up much of his 
thesis : 

“There is no military solution to the problem. This is 
the paradox of the H-bomb. For thousands of years, men 
have striven to perfect their weapons, hoping to find se. 
curity in ultimate military strength. Now the perfec 
weapon has been found, and it is useless. Man only wants 
to destroy his enemy: he has no wish to destroy himself 
at the same time. But this is the price of the perfect weap- 
on. There is no way out of the impasse by pressing on, 
More weapons can, of course, still be made, but they will 
serve little purpose. With nuclear weapons, enough is as 
good as a feast.... 


“Any nation, armed with nuclear weapons, and under 
unscrupulous leadership, can now destroy the world, and 
there is nothing we can do about it by force of arms. This 
is where we have to start thinking afresh.” 


The 1960 Census of Population 


The Bureau of Research and Survey of the National 
Council of Churches calls attention to the following 
statement about the 1960 Census, issued by the US. 
Bureau of the Census: 


“Every 10 years since 1790, pursuant to a provision 
in the United States Constitution and a series of Acts 
of Congress, the Federal Government has taken a 
Census of the country’s population. The next one will 
be taken starting April first. On this date over 160, 
000 of our fellow Americans, both men and women, 
will begin to visit each of some 55 million households 
in the United States to gather basic information about 
each person, family and housing unit. The facts about 
any individual will be kept confidentially in the records 
of the Census Bureau, but will be summarized in re- 
ports showing the number of people in every State, 
city, county or other recognized community. The re- 
ports will also show the age, sex, marital status, 
schooling, occupation and other facts about groups of 
people, facts which are useful for understanding our 
fellow citizens and their way of life. The aim of the 
Census is to provide carefully compiled facts about a 
number of matters which otherwise would be con- 
jectures or impressions. 


“The ways in which the Census is taken and the 
results compiled take advantage of experience in the 
past 170 years. In this Census, for the first time, an 
Advance Census Report form is being mailed to each 
household. The householder is asked to answer only 
a few inquiries. This form will enable the members of 
the household to confer, if necessary, to make certain 
that answers are accurate. If the completed form is 
ready when the census taker calls his work will be 
completed in a shorter time, and more accurately. 

“Every fourth household will be asked to supply 
some additional information. In urban places a form 
containing these questions will be left together with 
a postage-free, addressed envelope for mailing to the 
local census office. In most rural areas the census 
taker will get this additional information through 4 
personal interview. .. .” 
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